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NOTES ON BOOKS. 



Nathaniel Massie: A Pioneer of Ohio. A Sketch of his Life, and Selections 
from his Correspondence. By David Meade Massie. Cincinnati: The 
Bobert Clarke Company 1896. 

While the early history of Ohio can never claim the charm which attaches 
to that of Virginia as an introduction to the history of the Federal Republic, 
yet in one point of view its interest is obvious. It has been said that " to 
watch the growth of a constitution in the broad daylight is a high privilege." 
The stages of the Virginian growth, though full of interest, are slow, and are 
wrapped in some historic haze, whereas in the case of Ohio a political society 
is ushered into existence under the critical eye of the newspapers and other 
agencies of modern civilization, and matures with great rapidity into a power- 
ful commonwealth. This work of Mr. Massie contains therefore, many at- 
tractive features. Nathaniel Massie, descended from ancestry that for gen- 
erations had been contributing to the development of Virginia, was one of the 
fathers of Ohio, and the publication of his life and correspondence gives a 
bright light by which to study the history of the State. On this soil met the 
men of Virginia and of the other States. We are told, in one of the letters, 
that "all our most independent and married men [from Western Virginia} 
seem to be running to the West"— Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio. In Ohio 
the men of New England took up a million and a half acres on the Ohio and 
Muskingum Eivers, and founded their town of Marietta; the men of the Mid- 
dle States secured a million acres on the north bank of the Ohio, between the 
two Miami Rivers, and founded the city of Cincinnati; and between the rivers 
Scioto and Little Miami, on the northwest side of the river Miami, in a dis- 
trict containing 4,209.800 acres, settled the old soldiers of Virginia. That the 
Virginia settlers contributed a valuable and numerous element to the popula- 
tion is shown by the fact that they controlled the constitutional convention, 
and organized the State and started it upon its onward career. The names of 
Nathaniel Massie, founder of the town of Chillicothe; Charles Willing Byrd, 
United States district judge; William Creighton, first secretary of t-tate; Wo. 
Henry Harrison, secretary of the Northwest Territory. Edward Tiffin, first 
governor, and a United States senator; and Thomas Worthington, one of the 
two first United States senators, and governor, will remain prominent names 
in the history of the State. From the same adventurous Virginia blood were 
developed, at a later period, a Lincoln and a Benjamin Harrison — both presi- 
dents of the United States. 

A Beief Histoby. op the Nations and their Pbogbess in Civilization. B& 
George Park Fisher, D. D., LL. D., Professor in Tale Vnimnity. 
A single event in the history of a country is often the result of so many 
nice and critical causes that a whole life might be spent in investigation with- 
out reaching a satisfactory judgment upon the merits of the case it presents. 
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Were Dr. Fisher a miracle of power, he could not avoid error in attempt- 
ing an universal history. But might he not have been a little more cautious in 
stating the story of our own country ? He attributes to Jefferson the ' ' origin 
of the spoils system," when the fact is that the spoils system began with John 
Adams and the Federalists, who filled every office with their own partisans. 

Again, he identifies the National Republican and "Whig parties, and he 
does so without authority. They may have been substantially the same in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, but in the South and West the Whigs were 
the radical Democrats who revolted against Jackson and his high-handed 
policy of personal rule. And so, in describing Jackson as "a strict construc- 
tionist," Dr. Fisher is far from the truth, as no man was a more intense na- 
tionalist than Andrew Jackson. When our author writes of the war of 1861- 
'65, he represents, in strong relief, the merits of John Brown as "a brave old 
Puritan," who, "with a handful of men," "aroused the resentments of the 
South." He says not a word of the martyrdom of Fontaine Beckham, mayor 
of Harper's Ferry, who, without any warning, was shot by Brown in his own 
door. He might have also added that Brown's handful of men were backed 
in the North by an extensive public sentiment, in which Dr. Fisher may have 
shared, for aught that the public knows. Again, in stating the events of the 
war, does Dr. Fisher hold as firmly as he might the scales of truth ? Did The 
Monitor, in fact, "drive The Merrimac back to Gosport " ? I reckon not. It 
is in evidence from Federal official sources that on March 9, the only occasion 
on which The Merrimac and The Monitor did engage, The Monitor twice re- 
tired from the engagement. But on May 8, as is shown by the same author- 
ity, The Merrimac drove Tlie Monitor and its supporting fleet of seven war- 
ships from Sewell's Point, on the other side of Hampton Roads, to Old Point; 
The Monitor, according to the official report, being unwilling to engage unless 
under the guns of Fort Monroe and the other extensive land-batteries. In the 
same way, the battle of Sharpsburg, or Antietam, which is generally under- 
stood to have been a drawn battle, is tersely described as "a Confederate de- 
feat. " And so it goes. 

Pebsonal Names in Hening's Statutes at Labge op Virginia and Shep- 
heed's Continuation. By John J. Casey, A. M., New York, 1896. 
The heart of the student of Virginia history goes out at once to this book 
and to its author. The opinions in which most works abound are too often 
expressions of mere prejudice. But here we have facts pure and unadul- 
terated. A good index is nearer that truth for which we long than any other 
work of man. Here we have a key to unlock, in a moment, all the doors to 
the sixteen volumes of our early laws. Prof. Casey has not lived in vain ! 



